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EYE EXAMINATION 

THE UNIVERSITY 
HEALTH PLAN FULLY 

t 

COVERS YOUR EYE 
EXAMINATION 
(VALUE $40) 
ONLY AT: 
MES YEUX TES YEUX 
OPTOMETRISTS. 

GLASSES • 

GET $175 OFF 
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PRESCRIPTION 
GLASSES WITH YOUR 
UNIVERSITY HEALTH 
PLAN ONLY AT: 
MES YEUX TES YEUX 
OPTOMETRISTS. 



1 460 Sherbrooke W • (corner Mackay) 



2nd location: 2354 Lucerne Rd. 341-2020 



COME VISIT US OR CALL US FOR 
AN APPOINTMENT 



'Savings include eye examination and complete pair of prescription glasses 
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Dirty Landry 



Find nee Minister visits McGill but makes no promises 

by Jaime Kirzner- Roberts 



The money's there, but no promises. 

Thai was the message Quebec 
Minister of Finance Bernard Landry 
made clear in his meeting with SSMU 
representatives and McGill administra- 
tion on Friday. Despite the J300 million 
budgetary surplus forecasted for the 
provincial government this fiscal year, 
Landry made no s|tccific commitments to 
increase funding for post-secondary edu- 
cation. 

"Landry was pretty much clear that 
there would be no new investment," said 
Wojtek Baraniak, VP Community and 
Government for the SSMU. "I don't think 
he's truly serious about bringing more 
funding to our universities." 

But Dr Luc Vinct, McGill's Vice 
Principal Academic, felt more optimistic 
about the Minister's visit. “Landry said 
that as soon as possible, we'll get the 
money," explained Yinet. “lie said that 
the hope for increased funding has to be 
connected with how well the economy is 
doing, and that there have to be lowered 
taxes for Quebec citizens." 

Despite the surplus, Landry does not 
want to appear overconfident about 
Quebec's economic future. “We cannot 
allow our progress to be coloured by tri- 
umphalism," he recently said. 



But Landry's fiscal conservatism 
comes in the context of forty years of 
mounting deficits, and he maintains that 




Bernard Landry 



in spite of the surplus, it is necessary for 
the long term good of the economy to 
practise restraint. "The picture is not too 
bad but not too rosy," he cautioned. 



Baraniak, however, doesn't buy it. lie 
thinks that education is an investment 
the government can't afford to neglect. 
“We have to spend money to save money. 
An educated public is a worthwhile cause 
for everyone," he said. 

lie feels that Landry will not increase 
educational funding because it is not 
within the Minister's political strategy to 
do so. “Landry is striving for the right 
conditions to win a referendum, and it's 
we, the students, who have the least 
money, who are suffering," a frustrated 
Baraniak said. 

But Landry stands by his actions, and 
says that the I’Q record on education 
speaks for itself. "|()ur perfonnance] is 
cause for those who say separatists have 
hurt the economy to shut up," he said. 

Landry, himself once an educator, 
graduated from the law school at the 
Université de Montréal, and later moved 
on to teach at Université de Québec à 
Montréal. During Friday's visit, Landry 
was invited to follow opposition leader 
Jean ('.barest who visited McGill best 
month, by speaking to students and 
fielding questions, but he turned down 
the opportunity. While he said he was 
interested, he wouldn't commit tp a date. 



Master of the 
Sound Bite 



Quebec Deputy Premier 
Bernard Landry has distin- 
guished himself over his lengthy 
political career with his wit and 
astute observations. In honour 
of the esteemed politician’s 
visit, we present this retrospec- 
tive of some of his more mem- 
orable sound bites: 

"I think he’s more a loser 
than a researcher. If he’s doing 
research, he should first find 
himself," commented Landry on 
UPEI historian Ian Dowbiggin’s 
book Suspicious Minds: The 
Triumph of Paranoia in 
Everyday Life. Dowbiggin 
claimed the Quebec separatist 
paranoia has contributed to a 
rise In rates of divorce, high 
school dropouts, suicide and 
common-law marriages in the 
province. 

"If someone is so ridiculous 
that they don’t think they can 
operate a retail store here, I 
think that kind of investment 
we do not need." 

Landry’s response to a 



reporter’s question regarding 
the effects of political uncer- 
tainty on investment in Quebec. 

“Logically, the simple passage 
of time gives 0.5 per cent more 
to the sovereignlst option each 
year, because with the fatalities, 
the oldest don’t vote any 
more.” 

Landry’s gleeful rumination 
on dead feds being the key to 
an independent Quebec 

“[Requiring a majority of 
over 50 percent in a referen- 
dum on separation would be] 
giving a veto right to our com- 
patriots, brothers and sisters 
from cultural communities, on 
our national project We can’t 
do that" 

Of course, the “our" refers 
to the Quebec nation, which 
encompasses all minorities.And 
the cultural communities, 
despite their stubborn refusal 
to vote Oui, are perfectly wel- 
come in Landry’s Quebec. Not 
that anyone would get any 
other impression. 
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Telephone Surveys 



• Must be fully bilingual 

• Computer knowledge essential 

• Regular part-time positions 
available evenings and 
Saturdays 

• Salary $8.50/hr 




The Royal Victoria College 
Centenary Committee 
is pleased to present 



of the Hong Kong Legislature, who will be speaking about 



Former journalist with the South China Morning Post, Hong 
Kong TVB News, BBC-TV and the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, Ms. Lau was the first and only woman elected to the 
Hong Kong Legislative Council in 1995. She has been firmly 
committed to the fight for democracy in Hong Kong since its 
return to Chinese rule in 1997. 

Please join us for this fascinating and timely lecture on the cur- 
rent social and political climate in the former British Crown 
colony. 



This event is sponsored by n Meloche MonneX 
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A New Light On Germs 

Dr. Paul Ewald presents controversial theory 



by Erica Deri 

E verything from creativity to heart dis- 
ease may lx- spread as easily as the 
common cold, according to Dr. Paul 
Ewald. Ewald, an evolutionary biologist and 
professor at Amherst University, presented 
What's Catching: Hie Darwinism of Disease 
to a McGill audience last Wednesday as part of 
the McGill Millennium lecture series. Ewald 
look the op|K)rtunity to outline the theory that 
has earned him fame in the scientific world. 

"When diseases have Ixxn present in 
human |wpulalions for many generations 
:md still have a substantial negative impact 
on |xople's fitness, they are likely to have 
infectious causes," Ewald explained. 

lie proposed that most diseases today 
are not caused by genetic or environmen- 
tal factors, but rather by pathogen trans- 
mission. While Evvald's seemingly radical 



theories seem at least plausible in explain- 
ing the common flu, they perhaps seem 
less so when dealing with the causes of 
cardiovascular disease, Alzheimer's, and 
schizophrenia, to which Ewald's theories 
extend. But the theory that has many 
gasping in disbelief has evidence pointing 
to at least some role for Chlamydia 
pneumoniae, an infectious pathogen, in 
cardiovascular disease. Ewald noted that 
heart disease patients had infection rates 
for this bacteria that were an order of 
magnitude higher than those in the gen- 
eral population. 

Hie theory’ does not set out to diminish 
the ini|iortance of genetics or environment 
in disease. Radier, Ewald suggests, tliey play 
a role in increasing die vulnerability to 
infection. Dr. Ewald also gives the example of 



the effects of smoking on heart disease, in 
the case of secondhand cx|iosure. Here, he 
ixiints to data indicating that secondhand 
smokes are 30 |xrcent more likely to devel- 
op heart disease than smokes, suggesting 
that smoke may not lx the real culprit, but 
rather a pathogen released by smokes as 
they cough. 

All this, he |iostulales,can be explained by 
evolutionary tlieory, sjxaking on die tlieme of 
die series. It is through survival of die fittest 
that any padiogcn that may decrease fitness 
will eventually be eliminated. Yet diseases per- 
sist, which Ewald believes is proof that infec- 
tious causes play a role in die |xsistence of 
certain illnesses. 

“This is an exciting dme for studying 
infectious diseases because, as we are starting 
to find out, many diseases are turning out to 



be infectious," lx said. And with diat, it seems 
easy to understand why Dr, Ewald's theory 
may lx both scary and ho|xful all at tlx 
same time. On one hand, a stranger's cough 
can send you to a hospital bed widi a severe 




Dr. Paul Ewald 

illness, and on die otlxr, diese same complex 
diseases may be cured widi simple antibiotics. 
Hie idea that mental illness may also be 



forconcem, according to Dr. Ewald. 

"It may very well redirect dx evaluation 
of ourselves and tlx society which we live in." 
Ewald went on to note that the high inci- 
dences of depression and suicide that are 
often seen in highly creative |xople may be in 
some degree linked to this dieory. “If die the- 
ory that such behaviour is caused by infec- 
tious disease is true, dien perhaps being an 
artistic tyyx is one of the factors dial make 
people more prone to suicide. Does diis mean 
we should 'cure' people of dxir artistic abili- 
ty?" 

-o In response to a question at the close of 
3 his talk, Ewald stressed that his dieories do 
not undennine preventative measures, as he 
= noted that infection can still be discouraged 
by prevention. 

3 

Q- 

7 he third anil final lecture in Ik Ape 
or An^el: The Erolutionar}’ View of 
Humanity series is titled Becoming 
Human: 'Ik Erolulion of Mind and 
Language. Dr. Steven Milhen of the 
Uniivrsity of Reading trill present on 



caused by an infectious agent creates a cause Wednesday at 8 pm in Uncock If 2. 



Newly Opened Student Centre to Open Soon 



by Jon Bricker 

T heir speeches barely audible over the 
hiss and hum of a flame-breathing 
power generator sitting on the ilrxir, 
student leaders of past and present gath- 
ered in the brand new William and Mary 
Brown Student Services Building on 
Thursday. 

The procession was the first of a 
series of opening ceremonies for the new 
centre. 

Construction crews worked frantical- 
ly into the night on Wednesday to have 
as much of the building ready as possi- 
ble for Thursday's ceremonies, when it 
was originally scheduled to lx completed 
in lime for this weekend's homecoming 
festivities. 

"We're all very excited about the new 
centre. It really makes student services 
more accessible to students," said SSMU 
President Andrew Tischler, who spoke at 



Thursday morning's inauguration cere- 
mony to a spangled audience of adminis- 
trators and alumni. 

The S 10.5 million centre at 3600 
McTavish, just north of the Shalner 
Building, will house new SSMU offices, stu- 



dent health and financial aid service 
offices transplanted from their current 
home in the Powell Building, a daycare 



centre for student parents, and the brand 
new, oddly-dubbed Coca Cola Students 
Lounge. 

“The turnout was really phenomenal," 
said Tischler of the inauguration, noting 
that it was a great op|»rtunity to meet 
alumni and private donors like John 
MacDain, SSMU President 1979-BO who, 
with his wife, gave $1.2 million for the 
centre. 

S|xakers took the opportunity to 
js commend the efforts of Dean of 
™ Students Rosalie Jukier and the 
o’ alumni who look part for tlxir role 
2 >in planning for the building, 
f Tischler also spoke of the signifi- 
cance of the centre as a partnership 
between students, the university, and 
alumni. 

"Partnerships are a big part of thiscen- 
trc and students had a big role in these 



partnerships," said Tischler. 

But the event seemed something of an 
anti-climax for students stopping by to get 
a first glim|isc at tlx new building. Patrons 
at Thursday morning's inauguration had 
to negotiate paint-fumed hallways with 
drywall piled high, many areas restricted to 
those with hard-hats, and a front door with 
no handle. 

Construction plans received their 
biggest setback in June, when a fire broke 
out in the unfinished building. There 
remains no completion dale for the struc- 
ture, with estimates for when offices will 
move in ranging from January to 
September of next year. 

But besides Ixing behind schedule, the 
building's design also came under some 
fire last week, as McGill's armchair archi- 
tects got out their barbs on the new home. 

"I don't think it fits in at all," said U3 



Architecture student Rindala Awad, who sat 
in on planning meetings last year. "It's not 
a very successful building from the out- 
side," she said. 

She noted that while the side of the 
building facing Dr. Penfield was a little 
more eye-pleasing and original plans for 
the inside were architecturally sound, that 
tlx building’s outside hardly complement- 
ed the fasade of the Shatncr centre or its 
neighbours, and that it does little to create 
the sense of welcoming that a building 
with its purjwso should. 

"It's very overwhelming compared to 
the rest of campus," she said, "it takes away 
a lot from the existing centre." 

Tischler disagreed, saying that tlx 
building's visibility reflects its central role in 
student life. "Hie building's positioning is a 
good indication of that," he said. “We made 
an effort to make it very approachable." 





- • BECOMING HUMAN^THE EVOL UTION O F MIND AND LANGUA GE 

DR. STEVEN MITHEN • umv er.sity of reading (U.K.) I Wednesday, October 20, 1999 



Place STEPHEN LEACOCK BUILDING. ROOM 132 Time 8:00 I’M J^The public is welcome. No tickets required. Information: 398.6555 
Presented by: The Beatty Memorial Lectures Committee • The McGill University Libraries Mossman Endowment • The Maxwell Cummings Distinguished Lectureship 
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Hy nildtenn Is next weekl I havenl 
started ttie readlngsl I HEEO THE 
T DfTl 



r HÜ was woiiileilim il jmiiijii ' 
Teiretlital Itosylltms by r.litt iml 
Mdlllo? I mis told II woiild llnally 
coinelnililtwcek. 



How lli.H wc uc uni mat 
unpleasantness behind us. I d like 
to invlic everyone down to the 
Bookstore! Remember, corporate/ 
monoliths are your Irlcndl 



well Inm. ltd yw>r 
piin.stcumni 
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Letter to the Editor 



Comment 



Au IN THE FAMILV 

Although I do not attend McGill, I was 
reading Thursday's edition, and was sur- 
prised to read a review of a book by a rela- 
tive of mine. As Wayne Johnson, author of 
Colony of Unrequited Dreams is my uncle, 
it was with great interest that I read Megan 
Foley's review. I feel that I should make a 
confession. Wayne is an excellent writer 
and I look up to him very much, it's just 
that Colony really isn't his Itesl work and 
ever since he won all those awards, he's 
been unbearable. Usually when a book 
receives that kind of recognition, critics 
(especially at the university level) can’t 
help but fawn all over it, writing obse- 
quious, pretentious reviews. I therefore 
praise Megan Foley for exposing the 
Km|x?ror's nudity; her review is incisive, yet 
subtle and her writing is acute and 
insightful. She sets a benchmark for can- 
dour and quality in student journalism. I 
haven't decided whether or not to show 
Wayne the article yet, but it has certainly 
earned a place on my fridge. ■ 

- Cole l.yne 

Vv Daily welcomes all tellers lo Ik’ 
editor. Liters should he brought lo oar 
office ill Shatiier li-Oj, or e-mailed to 
nicyilldiiilyOiholimiil.com 
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Cigarette Money Unwelcome 



T he Daily believes in a non-hierarebi- 
cal society with equal participation 
in administrative processes, and it is 
according to this principle that the news- 
paper tries to o|ienite - there is no one |>er- 
son at the Daily who holds more jiower 
than any other and everyone is given a 
great deal of freedom. For exant|>le, unlike 
most news|ta|)ers, editors are at liberty to 
write about any major concerns they may 
have over decisions arrived at democrati- 
cally by the editorial board. It is in this 
spirit that this commentary is written. 

Recently, the editorial board chose to 
accept a (relatively) lucrative advertising 
contract tendered by Imperial Tobacco 
Ltd., owner of the Player's and du Maurier 
cigarette brands in Canada. We believe that 
doing so has ten an error in judgement. 

There are of course the usual com- 
plaints against cigarette companies. 
Cigarettes have hcl|>ed make lung cancer 
one of the leading causes of death in the 
industrialized world, and cigarette compa- 
nies continue to denv the addictiveness of 



Comment 



nicotine. Cigarettes are exported all over 
the world and marketed aggressively to 
minors, many of whom are unaware of the 
health risks and iwtential dependencies 
involved. Ironically, cigarette companies 
count on the addictiveness of their product 
in their marketing strategies, yet refuse to 
acknowledge it in court. 

Moreover, the advertisements them- 
selves, specifically those from Player's, are 
often ridiculous and even offensive. While 
the du Maurier ads pretend to have a 
degree of artistic merit, the Player's ails 
depict men smiling and posing with those 
old reliable testosterone-charging stand- 
bys, alcohol and fast cars. One wonders 
why they don't just stick in a woman in a 
Player's bikini holding automatic wea|ions 
and jiower tools. Su|)|X)sedlv, it's an adver- 
tisement for the Player's racing team, but 
the prominence of the Player’s logo - 
which is (lasted in every possible free space 
- seems to indicate that the advertisement 
has different priorities. Aid just in case 
someone out there is actually tempted to 



take these ads seriously, one ad depicts an 
IndyCar league driver and a CART league 
driver celebrating victory on the same 
podium. 

Most importantly, the decision to 
accept cigarette ads inqiedes our journalis- 
tic freedoms. The decision inqioses restric- 
tions on what can lie said editorially by 
turning certain |iosilions into hypocrisy. 
For example, the irony of criticizing the 
SSMU's deal with Coca-Cola on one page 
and having a cigarette ad on the next is 
inescapable. We, the editors who have 
ascribed our names below, do so in order to 
disassociate ourselves from the decision to 
accept cigarette ads. We arc thereby serving 
notice that we refuse to permit these ads to 
interfere with our journalistic liberties, and 
that we remain committed to re|iorting on 
events as we see them. 

Jon Brickcr, news editor 
Zaclt Dubinsky, copy editor 
Jaime Kirzner- Rolierts. news editor 
James Yap, production and design editor 



Humanistic Limey Bastards 



by Jason Chow 

O n September 20, the Daily ran a 
short comment about an amusing 
fax that we received from the 
Coalition for a Humanistic British Canada. 

Then we received another fax. And then 
we saw the ads that they ran in the 
Saturday edition of The Toronto Star, stat- 
ing their pro-British, anti-anything-else 
mandate. And then we decided that we had 
to embarrass them again. 

Given that they've ten attempting to 
raise their profile, we'd like to share with 
you some of the proud statements the 
Coalition gave us. 

According to Michael E. Chessman, 
Founder of the organization, Canadians 
are a dumb lot. “Canadians are (verhaps 
the most unimaginative, and intelligently 
unreflective (s/cl of all British peoples." 
How to battle this horrible trend? End mul- 



ticulturalism! Bring more whites! Kick 
those dirty coloured immigrants out of this 
country! Then we'll live in a beautiful, 
beautiful nation. 

Chessman asserts that white South 
Africans and Brits are "obviously more 
intelligently competent" and would "truly 
bring a stqierior fontt of life Itère.” Given 
that descendents of Britain are such pleas- 
ant people, Canada should inqiort more of 
them while eliminating all non-white 
minorities: "Our intent is to replace the 
immigrants who have come here fonn 
[mi such parts as Africa, the Caribbean, 
South Asia, China/llong Kong, etc. with 
people from Australia, Britain and White 
South Africa mainly." 

With more Brits and less everyone else, 
Canada would become "a most beautiful 
society in which a sense of caring, of colic- 



From 



Archives 



sion was prevalent." In his words, it sounds 
like a country of Brits would bring world 
|ieace. (Aren't those chaps in England a 
pleasant and peaceful bunch?) 

Ml cultures other than the British one 
are irrelevant to us, according lo the 
Coalition. “Other cultures have nothing 
meaningful to offer ta [.mi the end of the 
day which we liavcnt [ .v/tj already figured 
out and put into its |iro|ier perspective." 

So, screw this social experiment! Rid 
the country of non-Brits! "Lets [s/'c| 
clean house and start over with the liest 
of gods tel people." Besides, all this so- 
called racial tolerance “only leads to 
more evils." 

Maybe this article is giving the 
Coalition the press and ex|Hisure that they 
want. In the meantime, they'll lie shopping 
for tweeds. 



25 years ago: On October 16, 1974, 
the following poem by Richard Eskins, 
aged 14, appeared in the Daily: 

King Heroin 

I am soulful and mean 
But baby I'm on the scene 
With a switchblade at hand 
I can whip any man. 

They put me behind bars 
Without any chance 
The truth is skin deep 
But not really complete 
I wish I was dead 
King Heroin went to my head 
I steal and cheat 
With people I'm not complete 
They call me a hum 
Raised in a slum 
I don’t have much money 
Killed my own buddy 
I was high! 

35 years ago: On October IS, 1965, a 
poem by Seymour Mayne: 

The Noble Savage 

Your hair is an a- 
inazing jungle 

— you are darkest Africa 
Your cannibalistic mouth 

ravages all my soft fleshed humanities 
& pale amenities 
Girl, you're the shaman 

who's bewitched me! 

But how much longer can this bonfire 
last, till you'll liegin digging out yams 
from the neat furrows, in the humid noon, 
and slowly being to boil the life 
out of me with your round domestic jiot. 

"Kurtz" 
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Hey Kids. Mclouse here to (ell you 
about our wonderful customer 
service down at your friendly 
McGill Chapters Bookstore! Why. 
here comes a customer now. 



Op-art is space devoted to editorial cartoons every Monday in the Dhily. Submissions, are welcomed in Shatner B-03. 
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Discussion Paper Under Fire From Student Groups 

Private sector partnerships and tuition hikes condemned 



by Jon Bkicker 



R esponses to administration’s contro- 
veisial new discussion pa|ier to the 
provincial government began flow- 
ing in last week and already student leaders 
are condemning the document, calling it 
part of a McGill mandate to hike tuition and 
edge ever-closer to a privatized university. 

The document submitted to the Ministry 
of Education last month is to receive a 
res|x)iisc from the government in the next 
few day. Student and faculty groups, mean- 
while. have iK'gun to 
issue their own resjxms- ,y .y 



This kind of increase in fa 1 make it restric- 
tive for a lot of students," said LSA President 
Elizabeth Drent. She |>ointed to concerns 
with the notion that professional students 
graduate and immediately find high-paying 
jobs when, in fact, many law students aren’t 
interested in big money corporate law jobs, 
while others can’t find work at all. 

The discussion pajvr has been further 
criticized as indicative of an administration 
mandate to privatize McGill. "The petspec- 



that is currently reviewing the document. I le 
said initiatives in the document which 
favour a push for more student internships 
with industry’ are too narrowly focused and 
ignore potential for other partnerships, such 
as with government and NGOs. Academic 
priorities are visible in the pajter, but "they 
take a hack seal to economic conditions," lie 
said, adding "it undermines our claim to be 
serving a unique role in society.’ 

Professor Shaun l.ovejov agreed. “One 
wonders how much farther it 
can go without conflicting with 



is m the initiative with The university is 

more than a hand- 

lorce administration to 

maiden to industry. 



the mission of the universities." 
he said And Luwjoy feels that 
the disetission paper marks a 
|&»v pun of a urcüicîf iri'fui uwav 
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from public funding, 
which, he says, unden 
5 for an S80 million a ■ 



!.aw Sluden^.Wociati'.m in .t releiLse earlier 
this month The Association recently 
declared its opposition to the discussion 
paper's call for the government to raise 
tuition and im|wse a differential tuition 
structure that would see students in the pro- 
fessional programs pay liigher tuition, a 
proposal which tile university called justi- 
fied hy the earning joteulial of graduates in 
these progriuns. 

"We're concerned alioul accessibility. 



Emnktiian, Pnsident of McGill s Asstcialion 
of University Teachers (MAUTj. i’rankman 
refers to the papers introduction which 
Iwgins "In todays economy. ." P and gpes 
on to continue McGill’s role with industry 
giants like liiochem Pharma, and 
ikimhardier. 

"The university is more than a hand- 
maiden to industry, said I rankman. who 
also sits on the Senate Steering Committee 



l.nvetoy said tlic administration's 
request .for higher tuition fas sends a nega- 
tive message to public coffer. Jiuldersi 
'There’s a clear correlation iietween low 
tuition less and good budgetary situations 
at universities.’’ he said "If you argue for 
increased tuition fees, you’re basically argil 
ing for a massive decrease in jin nincial g tv- 
ernment funding" 

lie also pointed to a section of the docu- 



ment that asks the government to offer a 
host of tax breaks to university donors. "It's 
suggesting ways that the government could 
make it easier to get more private funding," 
lie said. “That could lie |ierccived as a sub- 
stitute for serious public funding.” 

The discussion pa|)er raised further ire 
around campus in what some called a nar- 
row focus for funding goals Highlighted 
were initiatives for new drug nsearch and 
design facilities, heightened sending on 
biotech labs, an! several information tech- 
nology initiatives. 

But some also saw the document’s 
broader message as a funding push in the 
right direction ' < avr. ill, what it s caking for 
is gmxl. and that’s increased funding." Mid 
;>SMl M’ Vs-i-tmc arid ! 'livers;!'. Affair- 



ling cot 

cepis. espwially with the libntry." Van Chau 
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the USA in upinsmg differential tuition. 

Van Chau also said that, for the most 
part, the discussion paper shouldn’t lv seen 
as a significant refocusing < I the itdminis- 
tration 's mandate, but instead as an effort to 
inline university objectives in a light that 
may convince the jirovince of the need for 



reinvestment. “They had to give a certain 
look to it that would lx? something the gov- 
ernment would agree with,” Van Chau 
explained. 

The paper called for a $500 million 
annual reinvestment in Quebec's universi- 
ties. with SSI) million a year going to McGill. 
The figures were based on jx?r student 
sending at McGill, under $10,000 a year 
currently, w hile elsewhere in Canada the fig- 
ures are between Sl.s.ooo and $P,000. 

The MAI T also offered an official line in 
suj'jxiri of the section of the |iroposa! which 
calls !i T some of any new funds to be spqit 
on hiring new staff to reverse trends ofsky- 
r s.keting student-teacher raté js 

The administration Is currently waiting 
on a "nvemmenl ivulv tu the paivr submit' 
til! last m uitii Tradition and Innovation; 
An International University in a City of 
Knowledge was submitted last month, (;>i- 
lowing a request from the Minister of 
Education to prepare an outline of how 
funding would Iw used if the government 
did decide to reinvest. 

McGill's Senate Steering Committee is 
also receiving responses from groups 
around c.uiqms. The Committee will rev tew 
the document, prepare a rejxirt, and 1 io|k-s 
to have a final draft to put to Senate in the 
weeks to come. 



Hum; 



Notable 



BY Tai. Pincueysky 



E ight academics at the tup of their fields 
met last Thursday at Moot Court in 
McGill's Faculty of Ltw to discuss a 
global inquiry into the stale of human rights. 

InterAmicus, the McGill-based Human 
Rights Advocacy Centre, the McGill Faculty 
of Law's human rights programme, and the 
International Centre for Human Rights and 
Democratic Development (ICIIRDD) organ- 
ized the conference 

The fonnal for the evening was well 
structured as the first panel, moderated hy 
Elobaid Ahmed Elobaid. Senior Research 
Fellow at the Institute of Comparative Law 
of McGill Dniversity o[X‘ikxI the Hour to 
thorough discussion of the state of human 
rights in Europe, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia. 

I’eter l.eiqirechl. Dean of McGills 
Faculty of Law and a fonucr member of the 
Council of Europe, representing the 
European perepeclive. jokingly started the 
panel, "The fad that I am the first s|ieaker 
should not lx* taken as an expression of 
European arrogance." 

Umprecht painted an initially optimistic 
picture of Euro|X‘ as having excellent laws 
in the field of human rights both domesti- 
cally and at the European level. He cited ini- 
tiatives such as the European Convention of 
Human Rights and Protocol 6 to make his 
|K)int. 

"Europe has undoubtedly the most 
sophisticated international legal machin- 
ery for the protection and promotion of 






in Global Perspective 



academics converge on McGill to discuss injustice and hope 



human rights," said leuprecht. However, 
li'uprecht's vision of the future is not quite so 
optimistic, as he |xiiuted to the growing gap 
Iietween dejwv and de facto legislation. 

"Europe is going through a new post- 
war |x‘riod, the jxist-Cold War jieriod, and, 
like the first post-war period, it is a time of 
great opportunity, but also a |x‘ri<xl of quite 
frightening threats to change," said 
Umprcchl. Eeuprccht closed by offering 
European integration as a solution to these 
potential threats. 

Ilium to lliAirn 

Following Leuprecht's portrayal of 
Euro|X', William Mutunga, advocate of the 
higli court in Kenya, presented the current 
state of affairs regarding human rights in 
; \frica. Mutunga n|iened hy commenting on 
how the right to health in .-Africa is fairly 
nonexistent, one of many unavailable tenets 
of basic human rights in /Africa. 

The main part of Mutunga's presenta- 
tion dealt with the ixirtrayal of the South as 
an area barren of any human rights when 
compared with the West. Discussing this 
purely constructed disparity, Mutunga 
noted, "List year in Paris, at the 50th 
iuinivereary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, I was amazed by the testi- 
mony given from the North of starvation 
and housing." Mutunga ended emphasiz- 
ing global solidarity and a growing opti- 
mism regarding Africa and the world. 

Irwin Coller, McGill law professor, Chair 



of Inter/Amicus, and international counsel 
to political prisoners including Nelson 
Mandela and /Andrei Sakharov was next in 
line. Cotier discussed the status of human 
rights in the Middle East, an area character- 
ized by what he referred to as civil society 
wastelands such as Iraq, Syria, and lybia. 

Describing the state of human rights, 
Coder referred to the Middle East as a "vor- 
tex at the intersection of the universality of 
human rights.” Economic diparilies 
between the haves and have-nots as well as 



a sordid past tainted further hy authoritari- 
an systems in Hluirma and /Afghanistan. 

"Today the judiciary lias begun to play 
apart in reminding executives of the consti- 
tutional mandate on them to take positive 
steps in tenus of access to health, access to 
education, and economic social rights," said 
llossein 

North Amckiia 

The second jianel discussion was mod- 
erated by Nancy Thede, an anthropologist 




democratic area in the world has con- 
tributed to further problems in human 
rights. 

Dr. Kamal llossein, Vice Chariman of 
die Bangladesh Bar Council, closed the 
panel discussion with his views on the state 
of human rights in Asia, llossein believed 
that there still is hope for the future, despite 



Ait h extensive research experience in Latin 
/America and Southern Africa and o|x?ned 
with David Matas, a human rights lawyer 
specicializing in immigration and refugee 
law. I le discussed the state of human rights 
in North /America and began by noting how 
the international and domestic views of 
human rights are vastly dissimilar, especial- 
ly with Canada's lax position on human 



rights violations. 

Matas also compared American and 
Canadian policies. "The United States lires a 
tendency to focus on very few specific cases 
of human rights and spends a lot of time on 
them [while] Canada tends to focus on a 
larger range of rights, like housing and 
medical rights." 

For Matas, differing political systems 
;md agendas have made for a definite dis- 
parity m North /American policies towards 
human rights violations. 

Closing the conference was John 
Graham, A'ice Chair and interim Executive 
Director of the Canadian Foundation for the 
/Americas, representing the jxior conditions 
in latin .America. 

Columbia was signaled out res a particu- 
lar case of how government institutions no 
longer rule. “The collapse of traditional 
£ exports, such res bananas and sugar, lires 
* made many communitees susce|)tihle to 
|l organized crime," said Graham. 

5- The panel’s global evaluation left the 
" impression of different continents going in 
divergent directions res far res human rights 
are concerned. According to the speakers, 
Europe and North America maintain some 
semblance of control over human rights 
violations while Latin America and the 
Middle East a|ipear to lie further deteriorat- 
ing in this respect. The global aim appears 
to be consistent, but constructing a planet 
bereft of any such violations appears as 
daunting now as decades ago. 
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Scientists Divided Over Genetic Engineering 

Impact on environment and consumer choice raises concern 



by Zacii Dubinsky 

W hile Europeans are in a furor over 
the spread of genetically modified 
(CM) crops on their continent, 
North Americans generally don't seem to 
know what genetic modification really is. 

The genetic modification of organisms 
is a specific subset of a class of processes that 
are called biotechnology. Biotechnology is 
the name for the wide array of technologies 
that make use of living organisms, such as 
bacteria, plants, and animals or their parts, 
to generate new processes and products 
The genetic engineering ni organisms is 
nothing new For many 
tiie insulin pmtein iuv. 

IWA of IvtrtffTi vi"ldi 



Impact on the Env ironment 

But there maybe a reason that the pub- 
lic often sees older GM techniques of medi- 
cine production and its current use in agri- 
culture differently Foremost among the dis- 
tinctions between the two cases are their 
differing impacts on the environment. 

The modification of bacteria to pro- 
duce insulin and hormones occurs in 
closed spaces where the threat of accidental 
gene transfer - specially inserted genes 
transferring from the intended recipient to 
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guas were even conceive 
eiice has understoxl the Kmeficial action of 
mold, which products cheese 1 and yogurt 
Mom recently, artificial crow-pollination and 
plant grafting brought us seedless fruit, big- 
ger vegetables, and more produce. 



By contrast, gm crops carry a mini- 
mum of two foreign genes into the envi- 
ronment at large, industry scientists and 
some university -based colleagues are 

; 

pose any real threat to the environ: 

But environmentalists and the other half of 
the scientific community do not concur. 
They see the possible introduction of a 
gene from an entirely different continent 
into the ecosystem — something previous 
biotechnology could never accomplish - as 
being necessarily environmentally haz- 
ardous. Likewise, while biotechnology lias 



A potato can cross with 
a different strain of potato 
but, in 10,000 years of evolu- 
tion, it has never crossed with 
a chicken. 




The demonstrated success of these 
applications has befuddled biotech indus- 
try representatives, who seem to think it 
should convince the public of the safety of 
genetic engineering as well 

"It is not just a matter of people simply 
disliking biotechnology. People will happi- 
ly take medicines and vaccines made by 
genetic modification techniques, because 
they realize they bring benefits," said a 
biotechnology e.\|iert at a conference in 
Brussels, try ing to explain the perceived 
contradiction of consumer behaviour "But 
they don't see any advantage in growing or 
eating genetically modified food. The only 
obvious beneficiary seems to lie 
Monsanto." 



bred crosses of similar syiecies of apples, 
grapes, or peaches, the mixing of DNA from 
two different kingdoms of life is unprece- 
dented. 

“A potato can cross with a different 
strain of potato but, in 10,000 years of evo- 
lution, it lias never crossed with a chick- 
en," writes Michael Klioo of the 
Greenpeace genetic engineering cam- 
paign. 

It is the second of the two genes that is 
tiie most potentially hazardous to our envi- 
ronment. Because most engineered plants 
are outwardly identical, biotechnology sci- 
entists implant a "marker gene" alongside 
the gene for the trait they are transferring. 
The marker gene that they use is typically 



the gene that codes for antibiotic resistance. 

Antibiotic Resistance 

Once again, tiie scientific community is 
divided. Some feel that there is no threat of 
antibiotic resistance icing accidentally tnuis- 



crass-polliiiations, says Richard Jones, 
director of the International Bee Research 
Association. "Bees... move on from the 
genetically modified plant and pollinate 
other plants There could be a huge chain 
reaction we are not aware of yet." he said 
And fanners and researchers are already 




furred from tlieGM organism inlolxicteria. But 
r itliers hare voted their concern that harmful 
bacteria that cause discuses such as meningitis 
could bannie immune to our cures 

In a 1998 letter to tiie l S Food and Dnig 
Administration. Nicholas Tomlinson of the 
United Kingdom's Joint Food Safety anil 
Standards Group warned that “ainpicillin 
resistance marker gene niaycompmmise treat- 
ment for meningitis." Likewise, the UK govem- 
iiK'iit's Advisory GcHiimitlLv nn Novel Foods and 
Processes recommended in a government 
report that that “those w ho are developing foods 
using genetic modification should lx 1 encour- 
aged to phaseout tiie use of antibiotic risistanœ 
marker genes as soon as is feasible." 

One scientist lor Monsanto Inc., the 
world leader in genetic engineering, 
claimed on CBC radio that lie was at least 
“999 per cent sure" that the crops 
Monsanto develops perform as desired. 

Monsanto's GM cotton, called Bollgard, 
was designed to defend itself against a cot- 
ton pest called the hollwomi by producing 
its own pesticide. The mechanism is rough- 
ly similar to that employed in certain strains 
of GM corn that defend themselves against 
the corn borer insect. Hundreds of US farm- 
ers bought Bollgard, and the crop failed 
when the cotton fell off the plant prema- 
turely, ruining 13 per cent of the US crop. 

In Britain, beekce|x*rs are reporting that 
liees are making genetically modified honey 
from the pollen of GM crops. This entirely 
unforeseen consequence could precipitate a 
sequence of equally unpredictable plant 



Ivginning to notice that weeds and |vsts are 
Ixvoming resistant to the very herbicides 
that genetic engineering paved the way for. 

I.VNT Si HAW 

'If you have oil that comes from a 
genetically modified plant, and it is chem- 
ically identical to the oil that comes from a 
standard plant, is there any need to label it 
as Icing derived from a genetic crop?" 
queried Julian Kinderlerer of the Sheffield 
Institute for Bioethics and Law in England. 

"The answer is yes, because we label 
foods not just for safety but to allow people 
to make infonned choices." 

Kinderlerer voices the last-straw argument 
against the proliferation of unlabelled GM food: 
even if it could lie prov en to be safe for humans 
and the environment, we should still hare the 
choice to not eat GM if vre don't want to. 

Some consumers want the choice 
because they regret the unchecked 
encroachment of technology into the most 
basic aspect of their lives. Some need it for 
religious reasons: certain GM foods would 
not be kosher for Jews, for instance. Others, 
such as vegetarians, want it for ethical rea- 
sons, liecausc the genes used in the engi- 
neering of plants often come from animals. 

That 81 |ierccnt of North Americans polled 
hv Time magazine want the choice — ;uid 58 
percent would exercise it — sends a clear mes- 
sage toour lawmakers. In the next two articles, 
well look at some of the reasons why out con- 
tinent's legislators are 1 still in the dark. 




• The only published scientific 
paper on the safety of feeding GM 
soya beans to animals concluded 
that in all studies, measured vari- 
ables were similar for animals fed 
both GM soya beans and their 
unmodified counterparts. The work 
of Bruce Hammond, John Vicini, 
and their fellow researchers - all 
employees of either Monsanto or 
Novus biotech companies - undei- 
went the standard peer-review 
process of the journal in which it 
was published. But because "page 
charges" were paid towards the cost 
of publication, the article is techni- 
cally classified as an advertisement. 

• Dr. Arpad Pusztai, the 
Hurujarian-Britisli scientist at the 
centre of the UK's toxic potato scare, 
has published a slew of research 
examining the effects of lectins, an 
insecticide produced naturally by 
certain bean plants, on rats. His 
principal conclusions show that 
thougli transgenic peas engineered 
to produce an enzyme inhibitor had 
no "major harmful effects on [rat] 
growth, metabolism mad health," as 
well as the inclusion of certain other 
lectins in rat diets caused growth 
abnormalities of the stomach. 

• French scientists showed that 
environmentalists' fears are well- 
founded — and biotech companies 
assertions are not In an unprece- 
dented study, the researchers found 
that field-planted rapeseed (a.k.a. 
canola, 70 per cent of which is 
genetically modified in Canada) 
readily crossbred with wild radishes. 
This suggests that genes artificially 
inserted into rapeseed to enable it to 
resist an otherwise all-powerful her- 
bicide could be passed to the very 
weeds the process seeks to avoid. 

• Research has also shown that 
once a GM crop's artificially inserted 
gene (called a transgene) escapes 
into the wild, it is not easy to find. 
Wild plants that pick up transgenes 
from GM crops can be carriers of the 
gene but still not express it. 



News Briefs 



L\w Representative w sues new sti dent 
FRONT FOR SSMU 

At the last SSMU council meeting, 
Law Students' Association representa- 
tive François Tanguay-Renaud set out 
to make a point that the SSMU should 
consider joining La Fédération étudi- 
ante universitaire du Québec (FEUQ). 



Representing about 1-iO 000 students, 
La FEUQ aims to promote and protect 
the rights of university students within 
the province. Tanguay-Rcnaud argued 
that if McGill is to make any grounds 
on the differential tuition issue, linking 
with FEUQ, who is active on the issue 
and already has good connections to 
the provincial government, could only 



be beneficial. VP Community and 
Government Affairs, Wojlek Baraniak 
pointed to the work being done by 
SSMU with federal student groups such 
as CASA (Canadian Alliance of Students 
Associations) but did not make any 
firm comment on plans for joining 
FEUQ. 

-Samira Rahmani 



Cert’s... ‘Til It Kills You 

Plans are underway for a 24-hour 
camera in Gert’s that will be broadcast 
live on the Internet. According to 
Students’ Society of McGill University 
VP Communications & Events Matt 
Wyndowe, SSMU stands to benefit by 
cyber-coverage at the campus dive. Not 



only could the camera increase tire 1 pro- 
file of the bar, but it could also prove to 
be a profitable venture for SSMU, 
Wyndowe said. A site that could land 
500 hits a month, according to 
Wyndowe, would be sure to bring in 
advertisers anxious to reach the student 
market. 

-Samira Rahmani 
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Discussion Paper Under Fire From Student Groups 

Private sector partnerships and tuition hikes condemned 



by Jon Bhicker 

R es|ionses to administration's contro- 
versial new discussion pa|*r to the 
provincial government began flow- 
ing in last week and already stuà’nt leaders 
are condemning the document, calling it 
part of a McGill mandate to hike tuition and 
edge ever-doscr to a privatized university 
The document submitted to the Ministry 
of Education last month is to receive a 
nspmse from the government in the next 
few days. Student and faculty groups, mean- 
while, have Ivgun to 
issue their own resp ms- /i 

es to the initiative, with 
tiie hope that tins can 
force administration to 
reneg on some of the more 

controversial funding goals ■ 

' This is not the message 
that McGill should bo sending," said the 
law Students Awociation in a aieav earlier 
this month The Association recently 
declared its u|>|xisitlqn to the discussion 
paper's call for the government to raise 
tuition and impise a differential tuition 
structure that would see students in the pro- 
fessional programs pay higher tuition, a 
proposal which the university called justi- 
fied by the earning potential of graduates in 
these programs. 

We're concerned about accessibility. 



This kind of increase in fee make it restric- 
tive for a lot of students,” said LSA President 
Elizabeth Drent. She pointed to concerns 
with the notion that professional students 
graduate and immediately find high-paying 
jolis when, in fact, many law students aren't 
interested in big money coqxirate law jobs, 
while others can't find work at all. 

'Hie discussion paper Ills been further 
criticized as indicative of an administration 
mandate to privatize McGill. "The jiercjxv- 



The university is 
more than a hand- 
maiden to industry. 



live seems formed too much on concerns 
wall competitiveness," explained Myron 
Erankman. President of McGills Association 
of I Diversity Teachers (MM Ti. Erankman 
refers to the pajiers introduction which 
Ix'gins "In todays economy. ." I’ and goes 
on to compare McGill's role with industry 
giants like Biochem Pharma, and 
Bombardier. 

"The university is more than a hand- 
maiden to industry,'' said Erankman, who 
also sits on the Senate Steering Committee 



that is currently reviewing the document. He 
said initiatives in the document which 
favour a push for more student intemshijis 
with industry arc too narrowly focused and 
ignore potential for other partnershijis, such 
as with government and NGOs. Academic 
priorities are visible in the pajier, but "they 
take a back seat to economic conditions," he 
said, adding “it undennines our claim to be 
serving a unique role in society.' 

Professor Shaun Lovejoy agreed. "One 
wonders how much farther it 
can go without conflicting w ith 
the mission of tiie universities," 
he said And Lovejoy feels that 
the discussion pa|ier marks a 
key part of a greater trend away 
j from public funding, a trend 
' which, he says, undennines 
tils for an SRO million a war rein 



ment that asks the government to offer a 
host of tax breaks to university donors. "It's 
suggesting ways that the government could 
make it easier to get more private funding," 
lie said. "That could Ire perceived as a sub- 
stitute for serious public funding." 

The discussion pajier raised further ire 
around campus in what some cidled a nar- 
row focus for funding goals Highlighted 
were initiatives for new drug research and 
design facilitas, heightened spending on 
biotech labs, and several information tech- 
nology initiatives 

But some also saw the document's 
broader message as a funding jiusli in the 
right direction ‘ » ivcrall, wlut it s calling for 
is good, and that's increased funding," said 
SSMl' VI’ Academic and t 'diversity AlTai5, 
he Xavier Chau, who has sivnt time with the 



pajiei 
vestment. 

Lovejoy said the administrations 
request for higher tuition few rends a nega- 
tive message to public coffer. ..holders:. 
‘There's a clear correlation between low 
tuition fees ami good budgetary situations 
at universities," lie said "If you argue for 
increased tuition fas, you’re basically argu- 
ing for a massive decrease in provincial gov- 
ernment funding." 

lie also jioinled to a section of the docu- 



student Senate Caucus jnittmg together a 
proposal for an SSMl ^pmse. 

"We agree with most of the funding con 
cepts, especially with the library," Van Chau 
. ib juglin King that the Caucus joined 
the LSA in op|to>ing differential tuition. 

Van Chau also said that, for the most 
part, the discussion |iaper shouldn’t lie seen 
as a significant refocusing of the adminis- 
tration's mandate, hut instead as an effort to 
frame university objectives in a light that 
may convince the province of the need for 



reinvestment. “They had to give a certain 
look to it that would lie something the gov- 
ernment would agree with," Van Chau 
explained. 

The pa|ier called for a $3(X) million 
annual reinvestment in Quebec's universi- 
ties, with $80 million a year going to McGill. 
The figures were based on |ier student 
spending at McGill, under SlO.iHK) a year 
currently while elsewhere in Canada tiie fig- 
ures are between $13,000 and $ 17,000 

The MA! T also offered an official line in 
su|i|iort of tiie section of the |>ro|xis:d which 
calls for some of any new funds to Iv spent 
on hiring new staff to reverse trends of sky- 
rocketing si uderit- teacher ratios 

The administration Is currently waiting 
on a government rally to the jiajier submit- 
ted last month. Tradition and Innovait m 
An International University in a City of 
Knowledge was submitted last month, fol- 
lowing a request from lire Minister of 
Education to prepare an outline of how 
funding would lx? used if the government 
did decide to reinvest. 

McGill's Senate Steering Committee is 
also receiving responses from groups 
around campus. The Committee will review 
the document, |ire|iare a rejvort, and hopes 
to have a final draft to put to Senate in the 
weeks to come. 



Human Rights in Global Perspective 

Notable academics converge on McGill to discuss injustice and hope 

BY Tal Pinciievsky 



E ight academics at the top of their fields 
met last Thursday at Moot Court in 
McGill's Faculty of Law to discuss a 
global inquiry into the stale of human rights. 

IntcrAmicus, the McGill-based Human 
Rights Advocacy Centre, the McGill Faculty 
of Law’s human rights programme, and the 
I ntemational Centre for I Inman Rights and 
Democratic Development (ICIIRDD) organ- 
ized the conference. 

The fonnat for the evening was well 
structured as the first panel, moderated by 
Elobaid Ahmed Elobaid, Senior Research 
Fellow at the Institute of Comparative Uw 
of McGill University, ojiened the floor to 
thorough discussion of the state of human 
rights in Europe, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia. 

Peter Leuprecht, Dean of McGill's 
Faculty of Law and a former member of the 
Council of Europe, representing the 
Euro|X',an |X'ts|Xftive, jokingly started the 
panel, "The fact that I am the first speaker 
should not Ire taken as an expression of 
European arrogance " 

Ijeupreclit painted an initially ojitimistic 
picture of Eurojie as having excellent laws 
in the field of human rights both domesti- 
cally and at the European level. He cited ini- 
tiatives such as the European Convention of 
^ Human Rights and Protocol 6 to make his 
|x>int. 

"Eurojie has undoubtedly the most 
sophisticated international legal machin- 
ery for the protection and promotion of 



human rights," said Leuprecht. However, 
k'lijinehts vision of the future is not quite so 
optimistic, as Ire pointed to tire growing gap 
Iretwvcn de jure and de facto legislation. 

''Eurojre is going through a new |xist- 
war |reriod, the jxist-Cold War jieriod, and, 
like the first post-war jreriod, it is a time of 
great o|i|iortunity, but also a iwrirxl of quite 
frightening threats to change," said 
leuprecht. Leuprecht closed by offering 
European integration as a solution to these 
potential threats. 

Kuarr to IIkutii 

Following Lcuprccht’s portrayal of 
EurojX', William Mutunga, advocate of the 
high court in Kenya, presented the current 
state of affairs regarding human rights in 
Africa. Mutunga o|iened by commenting on 
how the right to health in Africa is fairly 
nonexistent, one of many unavailable tenets 
of basic human rights in /Africa. 

The main part of Mutunga's jircsenta- 
lion dealt with the portrayal of the South as 
an area barren of any human rights when 
conijiared with the West. Discussing this 
purely constructed disparity, Mutunga 
noted, "List year in Paris, at the 5(ltli 
anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, I was amazed by the testi- 
mony given from the North of starvation 
and housing." Mutunga ended emphasiz- 
ing global solidarity and a growing o|iti- 
mism regarding Africa and the world. 

Irwin Cotier, McGill law professor, Chair 



of IntcrAmicus, and international counsel 
to political prisoners including Nelson 
Mandela and Andrei Sakharov was next in 
line. Cotier discussed the status of human 
rights in the Middle East, an area character- 
ized by what he referred to as civil society 
wastelands such as Iraq, Syria, and Libia. 

Describing the state of human rights, 
Coller referred to the Middle East as a "vor- 
tex at the intersection of the universality of 
human rights." Economic di|iarities 
between the haves and have-nots as well as 



democratic area in the world has con- 
tributed to further jiroblems in human 
rights. 

Dr. Kantal llossein, Vice Ghariman of 
the Bangladesh Bar Council, closed the 
panel discussion with his views on the state 
of human rights in Asia llossein believed 
that there still is hojie for the future, despite 



a sordid |iast tainted further by authoritari- 
an systems in Bhurma and Afghanistan. 

"Today, the judiciary has begun to play 
apart in reminding executives of the consti- 
tutional mandate on them to take jiositive 
steps in ternis of access to health, access to 
education, and economic social rights," said 
llossein. 

North Awlhicv 

The second panel discussion was nuxl- 
erated by Nancy Tltcde, an anthrojiologist 



America anil Southern Africa and ojiened 
with David Matas, a human rights lawyer 
sjxxicializing in immigration and refugee 
law. He discussed the slate of human rights 
in North America and began by noting how 
the international and domestic views of 
human rights are vastly dissimilar, csjiecial- 
ly with Canada's lax jxisition on human 



rights violations. 

Matas also compared American and 
Canadian |xdicies. "Hie United States has a 
tendency to focus on very few specific cases 
of human nglils and s|X'nds a lot of time on 
them [while] Canada tends to focus on a 
larger range of rights, like housing and 
medical rights." 

For Matas, differing jiolitical systems 
;uid agendas have made for a definite dis- 
parity in North American |xilicies towards 
human rights violations. 

Closing the conference was John 
Graham, Vice Chair and interim Executive 
Director of the Canadian Foundation for the 
Americas, representing the jioor conditions 
in Latin America. 

Columbia was signalai out as a jiarticu- 
lar case of how government institutions no 
longer rule. “The collapse of traditional 
£ ex|xirt.s, such :ls bananas and sugar, lias 
" made many communitees susceptible to 
!• organized crime," said Graham. 

The panel’s global evaluation left the 
5 impression of different continents going in 
divergent directions as far as human rights 
are concerned. According to the sjieakers, 
Eurojie and North America maintain some 
semblance of control over human rights 
violations while Latin America and the 
Middle East ajijiear to lie further deteriorat- 
ing in this rcs|iect. The global aim apjiears 
to lie consistent, but constructing a planet 
bereft of any sucli violations ajijiears as 
daunting now as decades ago. 




the Middle-East being the least developed with extensive research exjicrience in Latin 






Scientists Divided Over Genetic Engineering 

Impact on environment and consumer choice raises concern 



by Zacii Dubinsky 

W hile Euro|ieans are in a furor over 
the spread of genetically modified 
(GM) crops on their continent, 
North Americans generally don't seem to 
know what genetic modification really is. 

The genetic modification of organisms 
is a specific suliset of a class of processes that 
are called biotechnology, Biotechnology is 
the name for the wide array of technologies 
that make use of living organisms, such as 
.bacteria, plants, and animals or their parts, 
to generate new processes and products. 

Tlie genetic engineering 'if organisms is 
nothing new. For many years, gems coding for 
the insulin protein havekvn invited into the 
DN\ of bacteria, yielding manifold increases 
in insulin production out tin* traditional 
method extraction from linstock. Human 
growth honnone (usol to trotil dwarfism), 
human tissue plasininogai, and variotfc tint! 
vaccinés are likewise inamifactured. 

Non-GE biotechnology is in fact thou- 
sand» of years old. The use of yeast for baking 
and the selective breeding of hardier crops 
wen; practiced well licfore gene "insertion 
guns" were even conceivable. Since 1859, sci- 
ence has understood the beneficial action of 
mold, which produces cheese and yogurt 
More recently, artificial cross-pollination and 
plant grafting brought us seedless fruit, big- 
ger vegetables, ;uid more produce. 



Impact on the Environment 

But there may lie a reason that the pub- 
lic often sees older GM techniques of medi- 
cine production and its current use in agri- 
culture differently. Foremost among the dis- 
tinctions between the two cases are their 
differing impacts on the environment. 

The modification of bacteria to pro- 
duce insulin and hormones occurs in 
'dosed spaces where the threat of accidental 
gene transfer - specially inserted genes 
transferring from the intended recipient to 
an unintended one — is almost nil. The 
insulin and hormone» themselves do not 
carry the inserted DM which remains 
locked up in a lab. 

By contrast, GM crops carry a mini 
mum of two foreign genes into the envi 
remuent at large. Industry scientists and 
some university-based colleagues are 
doubtful that the presence of these gen 
|nv any real threat to the environmel 
But environmentalists and the other half of 
the scientific community do not concur. 
They see the possible introduction of a 
gene from an entirely different continent 
into the ecosystem — something previous 
biotechnology could never accomplish - as 
being necessarily environmentally haz- 
ardous. Likewise, while biotechnology has 






; A potato can cross with 
a different strain of potato 
but, in 10,000 years of evolu- 
tion, it has never crossed with 
a chicken. % ^ 



The demonstrated success of these 
applications has befuddled biotech indus- 
try representatives, who seem to think it 
should convince the public of the safety of 
genetic engineering as well. 

"It is not just a matter of jieoplc simply 
disliking biotechnology. People will happi- 
ly take medicines and vaccines made by 
genetic modification techniques, because 
they realize they bring benefits,” said a 
biotechnology expert at a conference in 
Brussels, trying to explain the perceived 
contradiction of consumer behaviour. “But 
they don't see any advantage in growing or 
eating genetically modifiai food. The only 
obvious beneficiary seems to be 
Monsanto.” 



bred crosses of similar species of apples, 
grapes, or peaches, the mixing of DNA from 
two different kingdoms of life is unprece- 
dented. 

"A iwtato can cross with a different 
strain of potato but, in 10,000 years of evo- 
lution, it lias never crossed with a chick- 
en,” writes Michael Khoo of the 
Greenpeace genetic engineering cam- 
paign. 

It is the second of the two genes that is 
the most potentially hazardous to our envi- 
ronment. Because most engineered plants 
are outwardly identical, biotechnology sci- 
entists implant a "marker gene" alongside 
the gene for the trait they are transferring. 
The marker gene that they use is typically 



the gene that codes for antibiotic resistance. 

Antibiotic Resistance 

Once again, the scientific community is 
divided. Some feel that there Is no threat of 
antibiotic resistance being accidentally tnuis- 



cross-pollinations, says Richard Jones, 
director of the International Bee Research 
Association. “Bees... move on from the 
genetically modified plant and |X)llinate 
other plants. There could lie a huge chain 
reaction we are not aware of yet," he said 
And fanners and researchers are already 
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furred from tlieGM organism into bacteria. But 
otlieis have voiced tlieir concern that harmful 
bacteria that cause diseases such as meningitis 
could become immune to our cures. 

In a 1998 letter to tlie I S Food and Drag 
Administration, Nicholas Tomlinson of the 
United Kingdom's Joint Food Safety and 
Standards Group warned that “ampicillin 
resistance marker gene may compromise treat- 
ment for meningitis " Likewise, tlie UK govern- 
ment's Advisory Committee on Norel Rxxk and 
Processes recommended in a government 
upon that that "tltoe wiw arcdereloping foods 
using genetic modification should lie encour- 
aged to pliaseout tlx; use of antibiotic resistance 
marker genes as soon as is feasible." 

One scientist for Monsanto Inc., the 
world leader in genetic engineering, 
claimed on CBC radio that he was at least 
"999 per cent sure" that the crops 
Monsanto develops [lerfonn as desired. 

Monsanto's GM cotton, called Bollgard, 
was designed to defend itself against a cot- 
ton |iest called the bollwomi by producing 
its own pesticide. The mechanism is rough- 
ly similar to that employed in certain strains 
of GM corn that defend themselves against 
the com borer insect. Hundreds of US fann- 
ers bought Bollgard, and the crop failed 
when the cotton fell off the plant prema- 
turely, ruining 13 per cent of the US crop. 

In Britain, beekeepers are reporting that 
liees are making genetically modified honey 
from the pollen of GM cro|is. This entirely 
unforeseen consequence could precipitate a 
sequence of equally unpredictable plant 
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I leginning to notice that weeds and pests are 
becoming resistant to the very herbicides 
that genetic engineering paved the way for 

Last Straw 

"If you have oil that comes from a 
genetically modified plant, and it is chem- 
ically identical to the oil that comes from a 
standard plant, is there any need to laliel it 
its being derived from a genetic crop?” 
queried Julian Kinderlerer of the Sheffield 
Institute for Bioethics and Law in England. 

"The answer is yes, because we label 
foods not just for safety but to allow people 
to make informed choices." 

Kinderlerer voices tlie last-straw argument 
against tlie proliferation of unlabellcdGM food: 
even if it could lie proven to lie safe for Iranians 
and the environment, we should still hare tlie 
choice to not eat GM if we don't want to. 

Some consumera want the choice 
because they regret the unchecked 
encroachment of technology into the most 
basic aspect of tlieir lives. Some need it for 
religious reasons: certain GM foods would 
not be kosher for Jews, for instance. Others, 
such as vegetarians, want it for ethical rea- 
sons, because the genes used in the engi- 
neering of plants often come from animals. 

That 81 |ier cent of North Americans polled 
by Time magazine want tlie choice — and 58 
ixrcent would exercise it —sends a clear mes- 
sage to our lawmakers. In tl tc next two articles, 
we ll look at some of tlie reasons why out con- 
tinent's legislators are still in the dirk. 




• The only published scientific 
paper on the safety of feeding GM 
soya beans to animals concluded 
that in all studies, measured vari- 
ables were similar for animals fed 
both GM soya beans and their 
unmodified counterparts. The work 
of Bruce Hammond, John Vicini, 
and their fellow researchers - all 
employees of either Monsanto or 
Novus biotech companies - under- 
went the standard peer-review 
ptocess of tlie journal in which it 
was published. But because "page 
charges" were paid towards the cost 
of publication, the article is techni- 
cally classified as an advertisement. 

• Dr. Arpad Pusztai, the 
Hungarian-Biitish scientist at tlie 
centre of the UK's toxic potato scare, 
has published a slew of research 
examining the effects of lectins, an 
insecticide produced naturally by 
certain bean plants, on rats. His 
principal conclusions show that 
though transgenic peas engineered 
to produce an enzyme inhibitor had 
no "major harmful effects on [rat] 
growth, metabolism aod health," as 
well as the inclusion of certain other 
lectins in rat diets caused growth 
abnormalities of the stomach. 

• French scientists showed that 
environmentalists' fears are well- 
founded — and biotech companies 
assertions are not In an unprece- 
dented study, the researchers found 
that field-planted rapeseed (a.k.a. 
canola, 70 per cent of which is 
genetically modified in Canada) 
readily crossbred with wild radishes. 
This suggests that genes artificially 
inserted into rapeseed to enable it to 
resist an otherwise all-powerful her- 
bicide could be passed to the very 
weeds the process seeks to avoid. 

• Research has. also shown that 
once a GM crop's artificially inserted 
gene (called a transgene) escapes 
into the wild, it is not easy to find. 
Wild plants that pick up transgenes 
from GM crops can be camera of the 
gene but still not express it 



News Briefs 



\w Representative pushes new student 

FRONT FOR SSMU 

At the last SSMU council meeting, 
Law Students' Association representa- 
tive François Tanguay-Renaud set out 
to make a point that the SSMU should 
consider joining La Fédération étudi- 
ante universitaire du Québec (FEUQ). 



Representing atiout tut) uuu students, 
La FF.UQ aims to promote and protect 
the rights of university students within 
the province. Tanguay-Renaud argued 
that if McGill is to make any grounds 
on the differential tuition issue, linking 
with FEUQ, who is active on the issue 
and already has good connections to 
the provincial government, could only 



be beneficial. VP Community and 
Government Affairs, Wojtek Baraniak 
pointed to the work being done by 
SSMU with federal student groups such 
as CASA (Canadian Alliance of Students 
Associations) but did not make any 
firm comment on plans for joining 
FÈUQ. 

-Samira Ralimani 



Gert’s... ‘Til It Kilis You 

Plans are underway for a 24-hour 
camera in Gert's that will be broadcast 
live on the Internet. According to 
Students’ Society of McGill University 
VP Communications & Events Matt 
Wyndowe, SSMU stands to benefit by 
cyber-coverage at the campus dive. Not 



only could the camera increase the pro- 
file of the bar, hut it could also prove to 
be a profitable venture for SSMU, 
Wyndowe said. A site that could land 
500 hits a month, according to 
Wyndowe, would be sure to bring in 
advertisers anxious to reach the student 
market. 

-Samira Ralimani 
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Parachutes Are Like Minds 



Latest art mag issue targets 

bv Julia Apostle 




A rt iiki^s are definitely hot. They're 
excellent accessories to any coffee 
table, cheaper than actual works of 
art, and they bestow their proprietor with 
an aura of refinement, culture, intellect, 
and maybe even money since they’re pretty 



— undoubtedly a timeless, thankless task. 

Parachute is one of these magazines. 
Established in I97S by Chantal I’ontbriand 
(also co-founder of the Festival International 
de Nouvelle Danse), it bills itself as perhaps 
"the lies! -read and best-appreciated 



pricey. They've lieen around for years, pro- 
viding an outlet for the promotion of artists 
and artistic movements to the world at large 



Canadian journal abroad." Since its incep- 
tion. the magazine has sought to develop 
"new critical methodologies and to broaden 



geographical and cultural horizons." 
Concerned primarily with the visual arts 
(painting, sculpture, installations, ixrfonn- 
ance, photography, video, etc.), Parachute 
has also featured pieces on cinema, theatre, 
dance, music, and in this month's special 
issue, architecture. In addition, 
it has contributed to the organi- 
zation of numerous festivals, 
both here in Canada and 
abroad. Since the magazine’s 
beginning, it has published in 
both official kuiguages, which 
contributes to its uniqueness as 
well as its market share. 

Hie content is pretty theoret- 
ical. On October 10, Parachute's 
ninety-sixth issue (and thirtieth 
special issue) hit the stands. The 
theme was "Architecture and 
Event", and the goal was not 
only to survey new trends in 
architecture but also to focus on 
emerging links among architec- 
ture, painting and dance. One of 
these links, clarified by 
Ponthriand at the magazine's 
launch party, is an awareness of 
the Ixxiy in space. 

"Architecture becomes an 
opening onto experience, a dynamic linked 
to existence, constantly changing, conse- 
quently removed from fixedness to follow 
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architecture 



the movement of things," elaborates 
Ponlbriand in the magazine's Editor's 
Note. The short essay about artist/archi- 
tect/furniture designer Andrea Zittel is 
illustrative of this relationship. Zittel cus- 
tom designs furniture, gannents, covers, 
beds, mobile chambers, "living units" and, 
most recently social spaces. Her goal is to 
create a defence against the trials of mod- 
em life through providing "an individual- 
ized ex|ierience of isolation within a safe 
and comfortable environment." Imagine a 
room that contains nothing but large rock- 
like structures made out of soft foam rub- 
ber, and which are big enough to sit or lie 
on, and you have an idea of Zittel's vision, 

Other articles explore the relationship 
between the use of space and the new tech- 
nologies. Montreal art critic Robert 
Graham writes about the phenomenon of 
“divisional collapse," which occurs when 
“a once-specialized space loses its dedicat- 
ed purpose and becomes multi-faceted and 
multi-layered in its functioning " lie focus- 
es m particular on the home, which due to 
advancements in communications tech- 
nologies has lieen transformed into an 
office, thus denying people an "alternate 
refuge region.” 

Georges Adamczyk discusses how digi- 
tal technology has freed architecture "from 
the laws of traditional physics,” allowing 
projects to "go beyond matter itself ” 
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Meanwhile, what remains important to the 
author is that human experience and 
everyday life continue to serve as the basis 
for architectural development. 

Not all the essays are reader-friendly. 
Relatively simple messages and ideas are 
frequently buried beneath layers of obscure 
writing and ethereal concepts. This is not 
entirely unintentional, however, as 
Parachute is targeted to an audience con- 
sisting of artists, teachers, and profession- 
als working within the field. While at times 
alienating, the approach is not uninterest- 
ing as the subject is one with a strong the- 
oretical foundation, and the forward-look- 
ing approach is refreshing The trade-off is 
struggling a hit instead of fading that an 
artist's achievements are being superficial- 
ly addressed, as is the case with some of the 
other art magazines on the market. 
Parachute is available in most magazine 
stores for a princely S 10, but is refreshingly 
advert-free. 
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Movie Review 



There’s Not Something About Mary 



Chubb Insurance Company of Canada 

TRAINEE POSITIONS - HIRE DATE SUMMER 2000 

UNDERWRITER 

You will have obtained your university degree next year and 
wish to join à leader in the insurance industry known world- 
wide. Here is your chance to demonstrate your interest by 
completing an application form, along with transcripts, to be 
submitted to your Career Services no later than October 29, 
1999. Interviews on campus will be on November 5. 

We are recruiting individuals with a Bachelor of Commerce 
who are seeking learning opportunities and to ultimately use 
their analytical abilities to elaborate strategies and who 
demonstrate superior teamwork We are open to receiving 
applicants from other backgrounds. We do not sell life insur- 
. ance and do not sell insurance directly to the public. 

Chubb is a truly global organisation, employing approximately 
9000 people in more than 110 branch offices world-wide. Our 
Canadian branches are located in Toronto. Montreal, Calgary, 
Vancouver and Oakville. 

The successful candidate will possess the following: 

completion of university degree with strong average to above 

• average grades 

proven interpersonal and team building skills 
. aptitude for evaluating, analysing and interpreting 

• information 

good oral and written communication skills 
. proven leadership and decision making skills 

. Bilingualism is essential. 

Initial training will be done in our Toronto office. Aftei this 
training is complete, generally in 3 to 6 months, you will be 
assigned to your permanent branch. While we determine from 
the outset which department you will be in, we could place 
you in any ol our Canadian Chubb branches. Therefore, we 
require that all candidates be mobile. 

At Chubb, our people make the difference 



by J. Kelly Nestruck 

T here tire many questions in life that 
we may never lx able to answer or 
understand. Who built Stonehenge? 
What ha|)|>éns'to all those pêns that I've 
lost? How do they get the soft, flowing 
caramel in the Caratnilk bar? The most |xr- 
plexing question of till, though, is why does 
Lome Michaels keep producing horrible 
movies out of Saturday Night Live skits' 
Bomb after bomb does not persuade him to 
give up the movie biz and fixus on the tele- 
vision show Hekaps thinking that Wayne s 
World is going to hap|xn again Not. 

Superstar is the latest movie based on an 
SNI. skit to come to a theatre near you. Molly 
Shannon's Mary Katherine Gallagher is the 
character who geLs her chance to develop in 
an S-i-minute movie, with not-entircly 
abysmal results The gxvky Mary Katherine's 
dream is to lx a siq vrstar, so that she can have 
a real Hnllywixxl-tyyx kiss. The object of her 
affection is Sky, die stereotypical star football 
player, played by Will lem'll. Unfortunately. 
Sky doesn't know that MKG is alive, and lie's 
lilting the most |iopular girl in the Catholic 
school, Eviiui (Elaine Hendrix from Rome 
and Michele's I ligli School Reunion). 

Well, Mary K knows exactly what to do 
to win Sky's love. She buckles down and 
decides that she is going to win the "Let's 
Fight YD" talent contest sponsored by 
Catholic Teen Magazine and in the process 
win Sky's love. Thankfully, Mary Katherine 
only sticks her fingers into her armpits and 




smells them twice and only trips over 
stacks of chairs once in the process. 

Father Ritley (Mark McKinney), the prin- 
cipal of Mary Katherine's high' school, is quite' 
a hoot. One scene, which had him eating a 
burnt piece of toast, had the crowd in hyster- 
ics for no particular reason McKinney was no 
doubt hired by director and fellow Kids in the 
Hall alumnus Bruce McCulloch, who aLso 
cast McKinney in the recent Dig Park 

Will Ferrell not only plays Sky, hut also 



Mary Katlxnne Gallagher's version of God. 
Ferrell descends from the heavens in sever.il 
scenes and encourants Mary K to puisue her 
dreams, Ivnell as God is supped to lx side- 
splittingly funny, hut it's not. It was tlx worst 
part of tlx movie. A dancing v ision of God say- 
ing the word "jiggy" is stupid. Enough slid 
( luce you get over the fact that Molly Shannon 



ls way too old to he in high school, SupeNar is 
not sixli a horrible movie. There are sinx 
amusing moments, with the funniest Ixing a 
visual gig, occurring in the last minute. The 
auxiliary characters are funny, but undented, 
like tlx guy who kayo pretending that lx's 
high, or tlx loveable devil worshipping; shml- 
giri Hiere are a couple' r if cute dance sequoias 
and a funny parixiy of Annagvddon. As well, tlx 
seems with McKinney shine Hk big difference 
Ivtwivn this movie ;uid t >ther SNI. tn|x is that 
Mary Katlierine.Grdlaglx r is a sweet character 
;uid the audit nee actually ids some 'iiipuhy 
for Ixr. Mary K and lx r friends are m 1 1 > pillar 
and have a humble Unx in sclu« I Hxv 
unpipuiar character» have Ixvn lacking in the 
recent spate of I lollywi « xl teen movies 

The formula for teen movies from 
Clueless to She's All That is the same. Take :ui 
awkwanl ttvnage girl, give her a makeover 
and suddenly she's happy; beautiful, and dat- 
ing the most popular guy in the school. The 
message is clear. Don't lx yourself Confonn. 
What is refreshing about Sii|xistar is that 
Mary Katherine remains true to herself She 
remains Mary Katherine Gallagher through- 
out, and she even rejects the popular guy. 

So despite the rather lacklustre movie that 
Supeistar is. one can't help hut leave the the- 
atre with a slight smile. It's better than other 
SNI. disasters, but still ranks lower than the 
In yxkssly moralistic matle-for-TV movks that 
Mary Katherine Gallagher is constantly quot- 
ing. When will Dime Michaels ever learn' 







Talkin’ Crop 

New toilet reader provides 
urbanites with agriculture 101 



The ABCs of Farming 
Terry Chamberlain 
Tiiistifjmw Press, $14.95 

A s a citizen of the urban jungle, I have 
adapted to the liigb speed of cosmo- 
|X)litan life and have, through an 
evolution of sorts, learned to talk my way 
through many things, from west vs. cast 
Itolilics to the going price of crack. 

Yet as much as I can give one the 
impression of being informed, I've got 
to admit that one thing I can't fake my 
way through is agriculture. Yes, I've 
driven through the Monteregie farm- 
lands on many a Burlington getaway 
and have witnessed the sight of endless 
corn fields and grazing cows, nearly 
fainting at the rank odor of manure 
which stubbornly refuses to let up for 
miles. 
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But from these ex|ieriences alone can I 
claim any ex|iertisc in the life of fanning? 
Can I go to a wine and cheese and pick up 
chicks with eloquent chatter abut pesti- 
cide theory? 

No. I would merely make a fool of 
myself. 

So, it is in my etcrnal.quesi for pseu- 
do - knowledge that I picked up The 
ABC’s of Farming, by rural guru Terry 
Chamberlain, hoping that in a few toilet 
sittings i could absorb enough material 
to bolster my image. This small alpha- 
betical guide to the terminology and 
lifestyle of the Prairie farmer, spon- 
sored, of course, by Heritage Canada 
(who are obviously still high off the 
astounding success of their riveting 
commercials) is what one might label a 
“cute and compact" introduction to 
agriculture. This short read provides the 
naive citv slicker with all the informa- 



McGill Book Fair 

Redp ath Hall, 3461 McTavish Street (Terrace Entrance) 

flkkjRl WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 9 a.m.to 9 p.m. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 9 a.m.to 9 p.m. 

%L / 30 categories, including 

vVTy ART— CANADIANA— FICTION-CHILDREN'S 
\¥k/ HISTORY-TEXTS-FRENCH-TRAVEL, ETC. 

X/ Prices start at 25^ 

CASH ONLYI 

All proceeds go towards McGill Scholarships and Bursaries 



A Nickel For Your Thoughts 

Nickelback opens for Creed 



tion necessary for uprooting urban life 
and moving to the Prairies, which 
apparently is a very hot demographic 
trend nowadays. 

Chamberlain infuses the material with 
a sophisticated brand of humour, exercis- 
ing such wit as expressed through this pas- 
sage: "HEN (hen): She-chicken. lays eggs. 
Scratches Clucks. Poops a lot." (I can just 
picture him silling on his trusty tractor, 
thinking up this classic, and sharing a 
hardy chuckle with himself. This concerns 
me, Ixxause as a fellow Canadian, I must 
ask: what the hell do I have in common 
with this guy?) 

The author goes on to discuss the 
concept of the Hoe Drill. "HOE DRILL 
(holt dril): If you think a Hoe Drill is a 
practice session at Gardeners’ School 
you are probably a city person. Farm 
folk know it is a tractor-drawn imple- 
ment for seeding fields." Actually, most 
of us city |ieuple wmdd have a totally dif- 
ferent conception of Hoe Drill, one 
which your clean Prairie mind might 
not be able to fathom. 

Of course, the author is not as 
squeaky clean as we might imagine, lie 
does manage to resort to the kind of 
politically incorrect humour we city folk 
love to eat up. Take, for instance, his def- 
inition of "REDNECK: If you drive a 
pickup truck ... vote Reform or Tory.. own 
at least three guns . drink beer... wear 
jeans and boots even on warm summer 
days, and sing along with Dwight 
Yoakam and George Jones., you're prob- 
ably a redneck." 

Basically, this little literary ex|ieriment 
reads like a transcript for a CBC radio show 
from hell. Was I thus shocked to find out 
that Terry Chamberlain is actually a nar- 
rator for a series of commentaries on CBC 
radio? Not in the slightest. 

If you're in anyway interested in such 
intriguing concepts as the Canadian 
Wheat Board, Fodder, and Fruit Farming, I 
implore you to drop whatever you are 
doing and purchase this book at once. 
Otherwise, «me your money and wait until 
the book gets read in five straight hours of 
commercial free CBC radio. 

And just to extinguish any lingering 
hope you have of finding this liook useful: 
No, he doesn't tell you how to grow hemp. 
- Eli Balai 



by Holly Gauthier-Frankel 

U nless you watch a lot of Muchmusic, 
Nickelback is probably a name you 
haven't really heard before. 
Brothers Chad and Mike Kroeger, Ryan 
Peaker, and Ryan Vikedal make up this 
Vancouver-based rock group that fonned in 
Hannah, Alberta in 19% An interesting 
mix of Bush, Soundgarden, Silverchair, 
and other such styles sprinkle their strong, 
energetic music, and after interviewing 
Chad and Ryan Peaker at Metro|>olis, it's 
easy to see where it comes from. 

Their causes are simple. “Smokin' 
do|ie and playin' video games," they 
chuckled. They claimed that they couldn't 
think of anything on the syiot, and would 
probably remember later on in the 
evening...sound surprising? Having started 
off small in B.C., word of mouth from fans 
began getting them gigs that eventually led 
up to opening for Everclear, Big Sugar, 
Stabbing Westward, Big Wreck, and even 
Twisted Sister. Asked how it is having a sib- 
ling to share this success with, Chad 
replied, "...it's cool and it sucks...you can 
say the most harsh thing to [your brother] 
and it's no big deal to you." Although the 
other band members have to put up with 
their squabbling (mostly over business 
matters), Chad assured me that "...it's not 
like Oasis. We're not usually juvenilc...we 
don't even throw things!" 

One of the main concerns voiced dur- 




ing the interview was the fact that they 
“just haven't |ienetra!ed Montreal very 
well." The video from their first new single, 
"Leader of Men" has been in rotation on 
Muchmusic, and the song has been played 
countless times on radio stations from 
Vancouver to Toronto. But Quebec has not 
jum|ied onto the Nickelback bandwagon. 
Their set was tight, upbeat, and extremely 
energetic, and although it was only a half- 
hour, reactions from the fans couldn't have 
been belter, even if |ieoplc seemed to feel 
that dancing was out of the question. Alas 
it's Montreal. 

Their set liegan with songs from their 
second album, Curl), and moved through a 
mix of tracks from their upcoming album 
The Stale with a sweet cover of Soul 
Coughing's "Super Bon-Bon" thrown in 
for good measure. Chad Kroeger and Ryan 
Peaker's vocals and harmonies were on, 
considering the noise* and echo that a loud 
and aggressive rock band can produce. A 



mix of sadness and anger flavoured Chad's 
lead vocals wonderfully, evoking compara- 
isons to Gavin Rossdale (of Bush fame). 

During the interview, Chad's outlook 
on getting new fans seemed to coincide 
well with the evening, as he eagerly stated 
"...when you’re playing to a few thousand 
|ieople who've never heard you before (it's 
a| great opportunity to just get up there 
and do your stuff." And the "stuff' they did 
at Metropolis that night seemed to make 
the audience very happy 

The blase attitude of a typical Montreal 
audience hadn't frightened or discouraged 
this band from putting on a sincere show. 
One of the last comments Chad about this 
oh-so-friendly city was about the trouble 
they'd had getting around town. "We had 
such a hard time... You say, 'excuse me' and 
people just walk away... ‘excuse me?' — I 
think that's pretty universal." A penny for 
your thoughts? No, in this case, no less 
than a nickel. 
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Bernie roK Dummies 
Principal Shapiro anil Ihe powers-that- 
bo are actively soliciting response to 
"Tradition and Innovation: An 

International University in a City of 
Knowledge," their discussion paper on the 
future of McGill. Since the jargon-filled 
document is a pretty dull read, here’s a 
quick summary of the 32 pages: 

/\s the millennium nears, McGill must 
|K)silion itself on the cusp of the knowl- 
edge-bused economy. A multidisciplinary 
approach to the information su|>erhighway 
is vital to remain viable in the global mar- 
ketplace. The burgeoning fields of bioin- 
formatics and proteonics are vital to our 
infonnation infrastructure, in addition to 
sounding really cool Also, tuition fees are 
going to lie jacked up and Arts students will 
work as slaves washing dishes at Ruby 
Poo's. 

-lien Emit 



lies Harper and The 
Innocent Criminals - Burn 
to Shine 
(Virgin) 

T his is a band album, 
not a Hen llar|H.*r 
album. Quality back- 
up musicians have always 
ken part of his sound - 
but the arrangement here 
is different: the Innocent 
Criminals play and llaqier 
takes his place among 
them The album's twelve 
tracks run likea sampler of 
popular music genres. 
"Susie Blue" is a great 



vm 






Preston Rediscovers mis Roots 

List week, Refonn Party leader Preston 
Manning announced that the Liberals' 
new children’s agenda should include a 
declaration of the riglds of the unlxirn. 
Widely inleqirclcd as a return to his pop- 
ulist pro-life roots, progressive fully- 
evolved Canadians should truly cheer 
Manning's comments. In trying to become 
wann and fuzzy so that Tories could love 
him, Herr Manning seemingly forgot his 
anti-immigrant, anti-abortion, pro-death- 
penally and pro-gun ideals. If he had suc- 
ceeded with his United Alternative ploy, he 
may have fooled enough voters to actually 
gain office. Now that he's showing his true 
colours, he’s finally consigning himself to 
the dustbin of history. Where he klongs. 

-BE 

Hair Gel 

Why is it that the male big shots at the 
SSMU all look like they've been hung 



Dixieland Jazz number, "In The lords 
Anns" is a folk hymn with some nice gui- 
tar-plucking. and "Steal My Kisses" com- 
bines beat-boxing with African guitar 
lines Traces of Hendrix and Led Zeppelin 
surface every once in a while, llaqier bor- 
rows without stealing, adding something 
new to most of the styles he assumes. But 
even he can't save country nor rock nor 
heavy metal. The power chords and simple 
riffs of tracks like the song "loss" sound 
stilted coming from such a lyrical guitar 
player. The band, The Innocent Criminals, 
are unremarkable, and llaqier gets lost 
among them. The intimacy of the previous 
three albums is gone. Listening to Fight for 
Your Mind w;ls like having a conversation 
with Ben llaqier. lie expressed ideas and 
emotions with a frank dignity that gratified 
you, and opened you up to the way he saw 
the world. Burn to Shine doesn't reach out 
m the same way. With the exception of a 
few tracks, the album sounds distant. 

IU'ii Harper and The Innocent 
Criminals play al Metropolis. October 
JOtb and 3 I si. tickets cost 

S.il 7 'J+serrice charge. 

-Alex Aylett 



To All Students Planning to 
Travel During Christmas 



Owing to the Millennium New Year, reservations for air 
travel are heavier than normal. All students are 
therefore urged to book their Student Class' M airfares 
now to avoid disappointment later. Student Class' M 
airfares, between Canadian cities, are available 
exclusively from Voyages Campus, Canada's national 
student travel bureau. 

t: VOYAGES CAMPUS 

3480 McTavish 
398-0647 

Ovntd and opcr.ikd bj the Canadian Ffdf ration oj Students. 



upside down and dunked head first in a vat 
full of grease? Is this a collective attempt to 
look professional, or maybe an effort to 
keep a constant supply of lubrication on 
hand - uh, that is on head - for whenever 
it’s needed? Is the wet look a prerequisite to 
gaining office? Whatever the answers to 
these questions, I don't want to know. 
Re-ally. My main concern is that Ihe Prez 
and VPs are a fire hazard. All the ongoing 
construction at the Brown building 
(already set back once by a fia 1 ) could gen- 
erate sparks that would cause our beloved 
execs to combust. And that's a scary thing. 

- Gloria Tevez 




Tuesday, October 19lh 

•There will be a public symposium 
entitled “Minds that Matter," as part of 
the lecture series hosted by the 
International Gamier Awards. Speakers 
will address various topics related to the 
biomedical sciences. 3655 Drumond, in 
the Palmer-lloward Ampilheatrc. 
1:45pm. 

•QPIRG McGill and Eco-Quartier 
will be handing out recycling boxes on 
lower campus this Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

Thursday, October 21st 

•The Department of Anthropology' 
will be presenting a lecture by Steven 
Mithen on "Excavation at Wl 6 , 
Southern Jordan: The PPNA and 
Cognitive Origins of Farming." Leacock 
738,4:30-6:3Upm. 

•The McGill Black Students' 
Network will be holding a general meet- 
ing at 6 pm in Shatner B9/BI0. For more 
information, email; bsn@canada.com. 

Friday, October 22th 

•A lecture by Brian Thom entitled 
“After Delgamuukw: Treaty Negotiations 
and the Lower Courts in BC's Aboriginal 
Landscape," will be held at 12:30pm at 
the Centre for Society Technology and 
Development, 3644 Peel, rm. 322. 

Sunday, October 24th 

•The Redpaih Museum is offering a 
hands-on craft program for children 
aged 4-6 and 7-12 years. 5f. Phone 398- 
1^86 ext. 4092. 
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by Tyler Hargreaves 



Name: Vince De Luca, Owner Second 
Cup on corner Milton and Parc 
Location: Patio of Second Cup 
Topic: High-end Fashion 

Daily: Why does high end fashion 
exist? 

Vince Dc Luca: People are vain. 
People like to look good or feel good for 
that matter. People like to get seen or 
looked at. Look at the Academy Awards, it's 
not so much what the quality of the movie 
was and how the person acted but what 
were they wearing? And all the paparazzi 






Vince De Luca 

tiehind that. Especially the women, the 
lower the slits in the dresses the mom pic- 
tures they get It's all publicity. It is the 
same thing with ourselves. I always wear 
the same thing cause I think I look good in 
it. It's my favourite thing, I feel comfort- 
able and I think I look great. But people 
don't say, "Oh, look at him." 

Daily: But what we wear on the strivt 
;uid are comfortable in is different from 
what these people do, where they are com- 
ing out with a new sty le each season. Isn't 
it a different take on it? 

VDL: Well some people like the "in" 
thing. They like the latest thing. Look at 
computers: every year there is something 
that becomes obsolete. Pentium III right 
now and we all know that next year that 
there is going to lie a Pentium IV maybe. It 
is the s;uiic thing with clothes. Today pink 
is in, tomorrow blue might be in. And 
that's the whole thing that drives this 
industry, that lias lieen in existence forGixl 
knows how long, and every year it is always 
the same companies that come back. 



Daily: Are the mark-ups justified that 
they charge on their clothes? 

VDL: I don't think so. But everything 
has its price. If you are willing to pay ten 
dollars for gas, someone is willing to sell it. 
Someone is willing to buy it at that price if 
not double. It's market demand. If a suit 
costs two thousand dollars and no one 
buys it, I don't think that they are going to 
make a two-lhousand-dollar suit. 

Daily: Do you think it's art? 

VDL: Yes. Very artistic. And the design- 
ers are like artists and they want to be con- 
sidered like artists. Once in a while I watch 
that fashion show, it's on Sundays or 
Muchmusic and they all look like they are 
artists. And, you know, matching colours 
and making things colourful is art. Anyone 
can wear black pants and a white shirt hut 
doing all that and making designs and 
stuff, I think it is art 

Daily: What is your greatest fashion 
indulgence?' 

VDL: (pause) I wouldn’t know. I'm not 
one to go out every weekend and buy 
something new 

Daily: But is there any one thing that 
you’ve gone out to buy that was big name 
just cause you wanted to or to treat yourself 
or something? — 

VDL: Yeah. Once a year I buy myself a 
nice suit. Just one suit that has to List me 
You know, it's not like I buy a pink suit. So 
yeah I do. I indulge in a nice neutral suit 
Daily: So do you have a favourite 



VDL: No. I go to maybe three or four 
stores and whatever tickles my fancy that's 
what I get. I pretty much know what I want 
and whoever has it. that’s where I get it 
And if it is a certain name: yeah. If it's not: 
too bad. 

Daily: What was the last name you 
bought? 

VDL: Giorgio Armani 





TUITION , BOOKS AND DKNY ON A 
STUDENT BUDGET ? 

The Student Aid Office presents 

FREE BUDGET SEMINARS 

Learn howto stretch your dollar through smart 
budgeting and helpful hints on saving money. 

Seminars will he held in the I’owell Student 
Services building al 36.1 7 Peel Street in 
Room 204 on the following date: 

Wednesday, October 20 at 2:00 pm 



Sign-ap is required for attendance. Spaces are 
limited, so reserve your spot by contacting the 
Student Aid office at 3 98-6014. 









daily 
classifieds 

Mi may be placed through the Daily Business 
Office. Room B-07. University Centre. 9h00- 
14hOO. Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication. McGill Students & Staff 
(with valid ID): S4.75 per day, 3 or more consec- 
utive days, S4.25 per day. General Public: 
S6.00 per day, or S5.00 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Elira charges may apply, 
prices include applicable GST or PST. Full pay- 
ment should accompany your advertising order 
and may be made in cash or by personal cheque 
(lor amounts over S20 only). For more informa- 
tion, please visit our office or call 398-6790. WE 
CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFULLY 
WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER The Daily 
assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free of 
charge upon request if information is incorrect 
due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad 
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Seeking French or Italian speaking voices 
Musi be open-minded and enpy speaking on 
the telephone. 514-591-9558 



Interested In volunteering lor a film festi- 
val Nov. 4th to 14th? Send name and number 
to Cinemam_volunteers@hotmail.com Must be 
energetic and bilingual. 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transcription of tapes Editing of 
grammar. 31 years experience. 
S1.25/D.S P.fsame day $1.50) 7 Days/ 
week On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke. 
Paulette 288-9638. 



LESSONS/COURSES 



Travel-Teach English. 

5 day/40 hr OTT Oct 13H7. TESOL 
teacher cert, course (or by corresp ) 1000's 
of jobs available. NOW. Free Info pack, toll 
free 1-888-270-2941 




Mystery Shoppers needed In Montreal, 
Verdun, Mont-Royal, Pierrefonds and Pointe- 
Claire. Apply on the Internet at 
www.secretsshopnet.com 



Metropolitan News 866-9227 1109 
Cypress St. Newspapers & magazines load- 
ed with ads for jobs, business, apts, con- 
dos, etc Needs someone to help at their 
leisure hours Also student with computer at 
his convenience, Mac literate 



FOR 



SALE 



For sale, Sony portable phone. Brand new, 
never used, 398-6790. $75 or best offer. 



For sale Apple ImageWriter/SlyleWriter. 
Come to B07. Daily will take best offer. 398 
6790. 



Multi-media company needs 2 tumor 
market co-ordinators Must have excellent 
writing and and telephonme skills as well as 
computer proficiency. Great opportunity for 
Marketing/communications students. Full 
I time employment with prospects fori 
I advancement Fax resume to 931-7099 ! 

Master School of 

Bartending 

Bartending and table service courses 
Student rebate, placement program 849- 
2828, www Bartending com • 

Seeking French speaking Dancers for 
European Internet service. Serious callers 
only Various shifts available. 5.14-591-9558 






E R V I C E 



English Angst? Anting ass stance / cor- 
rections for un.versit> papers essays, 
resumes, etc Also typing services. 
Call Lawrence 279-4710. 
Email articulationsl h ? notmail.com. 



Georgio Tailor 

Specialist in repairs of all kinds-men & 
women-professional work guaranteed. 
Student discount 20%-30% olf Example reg- 
ular pant hem S4 1118 St Catherine West 
«406 879-5649 









Re-opening Celebration 

MULTIMEDIA 



EXTRAVAGANZA 



DJ’S 



Wednesday, Oct. 20th from 1 1 a.m. to 2p.m. UZIundeijround Productions 

from 4p.m. to 6p.m. ONE PERCENT FREEHydropbonic 

Thursday, Oct. 21st from 11a.m. to 2 P .m. ANN-MARiEdeepPmducoons 
from 5p.m. tO 9p.m. MAÜSvaùs factory 
RO B'NÉMont/eal 

Friday, Oct. 22nd from 1 1a.m. to 2p.m. JOJO FLORESftotatiofis'SoundctiecivBassHedz 
from 5p.m. to 9p.m. ARKiN ALLENGoidennom Records/tnterchill 
+SCOTT RUSSELlpcrcussionnisI) 

Saturday, Oct. 23rd from 1 2 P .m. to 5p.m. LUVn^ 

\A/I Ghfinja Tune 



LIVE PAINTING 

Wednesday, Oct. 20th from 1 1 a.m. to 2 P .m. ANDERS^ 

Thursday, Oct. 21 st from 5 P .m. to 9 P .m. TOMATE^ 

Friday, Oct. 22nd from 5p.m. to 9p.m. CARLiTO DALCEGGiO/M makers 
S aturday, Oct. 23rd from 1 2p.m. to 5 P .m. HEAVYWEIGHT PRODUCTIONS 

Montreal 



VISUAL 

Wednesday, Oct. 20th 



f (Tv's, giant screens. computers) 



Thursday, Oct. 21st 



Friday, Oct. 22nd 



Saturday, Oct. 23rd 



from 11a.m. to 2p.m. CiNETiKMomrcai 
from 4p.m. to 6p.m. PARANO STUDiOMontreai 

from 1 1a.m. to 2p.m. CiNETiKuonticai 
from 5p.m. to 9p.m. PURFORMwonueai 

from 1 1a.m. to 2p.m. PARANO STUDiOMontreai 
from 5p.m. to 9p.m. HORATiOMonucai 

from 12p.m. to 2p.m. PARANO STUDiOMontreai 
from 2p.m. to 5p.m. C H E VYVA N ttastik 



The new face of [pp r '" Trs ^( 

“Cathédrale BEKRTBiSF I 










New Indoor parking available 
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FOLLOW THE TEAM: WWW.PLAYERS-RACING.COM 
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